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NATURE IN THEOCRITUS 
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The attitude toward nature, whether in a single writer or in 
an epoch, is always a touchstone of literary criticism, whereby 
much that is of fundamental significance in thought and work can 
be tested. The typical Romanticists are as far asunder from the 
outlook on life of such a poet as Homer as are " the songs of modern 
speech" from "the surge and thunder of the Odyssey," and at 
either pole of this world-wide separation will be found a character- 
istically different emphasis on the relative positions and importance 
of man and nature. To Homer, the world of external nature, so 
far as he at all differentiates it from the domain of human life 
and interests as a whole, serves merely as the background before 
which his protagonists, men and gods, play their great rdles. So 
immediate and vital is his contact with nature that he is all but 
unconscious of the line of demarcation between the realm of 
human destiny and its setting, the animate and inanimate universe, 
and he treats the one as he does the other, with a complete imperson- 
ality and detachment that is equaled by lofty beauty and solemn 
grandeur. Contrasted with this attitude of almost unconscious 
acceptance of the external world as a thing of beauty and a condition 
of existence, Romanticism strives to still the yearnings of the soul 
by a return to nature, replacing the unthinking contact, due to 
complete familiarity, of a primitive state of society by the more 
sophisticated and highly conscious appreciation and communion, 
the state of contemplative revery, of identification of self with the 
environment, which Professor Babbitt caustically dubs "messing 
one's self up with nature." 

Wherever the line of distinction is to be drawn between the 
two great tendencies in literature, the classic and the Romantic, it 
must not be drawn too rigidly and heavily, especially in the case 
of such poets as Theocritus, who occupy positions on the border 
of both traditions, but it is that very borderland situation which 
lends his work a significance beyond that of his individual genius. 
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He is the last of the illustrious line of classical Greek authors, at 
the same time that he is the forerunner of Romanticism, and in no 
phase of his work is this dual character more fully revealed than 
in his treatment of nature. 

With the advance in civilization since the primitive heroic 
society of the days of Homer, men had lost their immediacy of 
contact with nature, and though they still knew it at first hand 
and loved it and depended on it more than even our most remote 
rural population today, yet they subordinated it in their interests 
to the great drama of human aspirations and achievements in 
every realm of thought and active life which filled the stage of 
Greek life in its glorious period. Then came the overwhelming 
of the free Greek states by Macedon and their incorporation into 
a huge empire, of which they were but the western and the smaller 
portion. The individual man was no longer arbiter of his own 
destiny and that of his city, but was a mere cog, governing or 
governed, in an impersonal, smoothly running bureaucratic machine. 
From being the peer of all but the gods and the fates themselves, 
he dwindled into the unimportance of being one of many who had 
seen of what little avail were their fathers' valiant but unconcerted 
struggles to maintain their freedom, and of what relative insignifi- 
cance were human ambitions and strivings in comparison with 
the compulsion of foreign and external forces. Man was no longer 
the great compelling figure, the center of the imaginative universe, 
and the Greek world of the Alexandrian age became frankly 
materialistic, substituting oriental luxury and sycophancy for its 
native simplicity and splendid independence. Unsatisfied by the 
gross material comforts of their age, men of finer mold, like 
Theocritus, sought and found in the world of nature a higher and 
hitherto unguessed solace for the thwarted cravings of the soul, 
and for the first time nature began to be differentiated from the 
realm of purely human actions and to become an interest in and 
for itself. 

This is the underlying development upon which the attitude of 
Theocritus is based, but there is no tinge of bitterness or disillusion 
in his pastorals. His mood is that of a cloudless summer noon, 
serene, unmarred, languorous, but clear-visioned in the contempla- 
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tion of the beauty about him. 1 Born as he was in Syracuse, he 
knew from boyhood the luxuriant beauty of the climate and 
country of Sicily, and his love for nature is as far removed from 
the nostalgic and consequently rather artificial and sentimentalized 
appreciation of natural beauties of the native Alexandrian, "long 
in populous city pent," as it was from the simple acceptance and 
worship of nature divinities of an older day. He knows every 
characteristic detail of Sicilian scenery from long acquaintance 
with it and a love that finds in it a beauty to be sought for its 
own sake. Nobody before Theocritus, except Euripides in The 
Bacchae, has so highly developed and so exquisitely keen a sense 
for scenery as a whole, as well as for the component elements, 
and the final pictures he presents are unsurpassed in pastoral 
poetry. Long ranges of hills, barren and shadeless where the hot 
sun beats upon their summits, but clothed with verdure on their 
gentler lower slopes; occasional clumps of trees, oaks, or slender 
elms, or silver-leaved poplars, dotting their sides, or a single pine 
or olive, more beautiful in its isolation; flowers in profusion 
carpeting the sword — roses, anemones, narcissus, which for their 
beauty have since been cultivated as garden blossoms; clear 
springs bubbling from under the rocks, with pebbles that shine 
from the depths like silver and crystal; and in the distance the 
intense blue of the summer Mediterranean, stretching to the 
horizon — these not only frame his poems, as they do the pastoral 
existence of his shepherds and goatherds and reapers, but also 
furnish the source of inspiration on which the very existence of 
both depends. 

Like their creator, his characters realize fully the aesthetic 
influences of their surroundings and draw on them constantly for 
inspiration when they engage in contests of song. Comatas and 
Lacon, rude though they are and realistically presented as goatherd 
and shepherd, yet select with the utmost care the spot possessing 
the greatest natural beauties and advantages before commencing 
their none too friendly contest: 

"More sweetly will you sing, seated beneath this wild olive and this shady 
grove. Chill water trickles yonder; while here springs the grass, here is 

>Cf. Croiset, V, 193. 
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spread a leafy couch, and here the locusts chatter." 1 "But I will not go 
yonder. Here are oak trees, here is galingale, here sweetly hum the bees 
about the hives. And there are two springs of cool water, while birds sing 
in the tree, and the shadow is in no way to be compared with that on your 
side, while from on high the pine tree showers her cones." 2 

Briefer and more general, but quite as idyllic is the description of 
the meeting of Daphnis, the idealized pastoral figure, and Damoetas : 

Damoetas and Daphnis, the neatherd, once on a time, Aratus, drove their 
flock together into the same spot. Ruddy was the down on the cheek of one 
of them, and half-grown was the beard of the other. And on a well-curb they 
seated themselves in the hot noontide, and thus they sang. 3 

The favorite hour of shepherds and Theocritus alike is midday, 
when one rests in the shade, and when the laborer who continues 
at his task, or the traveler who still pursues his journey, may well 
expect to call forth the question, asked by Lycidas : 

Simichidas, whither indeed are you dragging your feet through the noontide, 
when even the lizard is asleep on the wall, and the crested larks wing their 
flight no more afield ? 4 

And only those who have never looked forward, through a hot 
morning's work in the fields to the brief hour of nooning, can fail 
to appreciate the wealth of lyric beauty, which the poet has realized 
and used for his artistic purposes with consummate skill, in that 
blessed time of rest and respite, when the world seems drowsy 
in the heat, and when through half-shut lids, with brain dormant 
and pulses all alive, one feels one's self in tune with the beating of 
the heart of things. 

There are obvious limitations to such a treatment of nature, 
centered as it is in the purely pastoral poems about the more 
sensuous elements of the scene, which combine comfort with beauty. 
"If you will but come," Lacon calls to Comatas, "you shall tread 
sheep's fleeces and wool softer than sleep," 5 only to have Comatas 
retort by advertising the superior charms of his own hillock: 

But, if you will only come hither, you shall tread feathery fern and 

1 Idyl V, 31-34. 

2 Ibid., 45-49. 

3 Ibid. VI, 1-4. 

i Ibid. < VII, 21-23. Translation partly borrowed from Andrew Lang. 
'■Ibid., V, 50-51. 
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blossoming thyme; and beneath you shall be spread the skins of she-goats, four 
times as soft as those of your lambs. 1 

We cannot escape the feeling that these shepherds of the Golden 
Age require the adaptation of the surroundings to their creature 
comfort before they can give themselves to the denotement of the 
beauty about them. 

Sweet is the voice of the heifer, sweet, her breath. And sweet it is to sleep 
beneath the open sky in summer by the stream of running water. 2 

Here is the same note of drowsiness, of drinking in the beneficence 
of nature through every pore in the body, and again it is heard: 

I have a couch spread by the side of the cool water, and on it are laid the 
fair skins of white calves, which the south-west wind dashed down to me, as 
they were grazing on arbutus, from the brow of the cliff. 3 

Less purely sensuous and more reflective is the delightful passage, 
But here, beneath this rock, shall I sing, while we watch our flocks together, 
holding thee in my arms, and gazing on the Sicilian sea. 4 

This mood of quiescence is akin to that of Tolstoi, when he said, 
"For a week I have lived in the open; I have not soiled my brain 
with thought, nor my paper with ink." 

For such a point of view, nature has beauty only in her smiling 
moods. Storm and tempest would bring only discomfort or 
dread, and none of that awed delight in the sheer boundless power 
of wind and wave so characteristic of such Romanticists as Byron. 
Unlike Homer, the sea as Theocritus treats it is not the open ocean 
as a sailor knows it, the wine-dark deep, but the sea as one observes 
it from the shore. Only twice does he describe it from the point 
of view of those who go down to the sea in ships, in the account of 
the storm in the "Hymn to the Dioscuri," which is followed by 
this striking description of the ensuing calm: 

And straightway the winds ceased, and there was a glistening calm on the 
face of the deep. The clouds dispersed in all directions, and the constellations 
of the Bears shone forth, and in their midst, the Ass's Manger, betokening 
that all was fair for sailing, 6 

1 Idyl 7,55-57. 
"Ibid., VIII, 76-78. 
3 Ibid., IX, 9-1 1. 
* Ibid., VIII, 55-56. 
6 Ibid., XXII, 19-22. 
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and again he uses a purely nautical figure in the story of Hylas, who 
fell headlong into the black water, as when a flaming star shoots straight into 
the sea, and a sailor shouts to his companions, "Hoist the sails swiftly, lads; 
the wind is fair for sailing." 1 

Only in one other place does he use a figure so full of the grandeur 
of the ocean, in the account of the Argo, as she 
sped and ran into deep Phasis, as an eagle over the mighty gulf of the sea 2 
for in general his sea is that of a landsman. It means to him the 
"beautiful waves that softly plash," 3 the "violet water in which to 
wash a soiled potsherd;" 4 it is the "sea, confined within a strait," 5 
which floats up near the hut of the two old fishermen and keeps 
them awake at night with the sound of its surf. He hears it with 
their ears, he sees it from the rocks "where Olpis the fisherman 
watches for the schools of tunny," 6 and we feel that the appeal of 
Polyphemus to Galatea, to leave her home in the waters, may in 
some degree express Theocritus' own preference for the quieter 
charms of the land: 

Let the grey sea roll against the strand. More pleasantly in this cave shalt 
thou pass the night; laurels are there on that side, and there the slender 
cypresses; dark ivy there is, and the vine with its sweet clusters of grapes, 
and a spring of chill water, which heavy-wooded Aetna sends to me, an 
ambrosial draught from its white snows. Who would choose to have the sea 
and its billows rather than these delights ? 7 

Even as his rustics find the source of their joys in their flocks 
and in the world about them, so too they attribute grief to overcast 
nature in their moods of trouble and bereavement, and the elegy 
for Daphnis, beautiful and masterfully wrought as it is, is one long 
pathetic fallacy. 

For him the jackals, him the wolves did lament; for him did even the lion 

of the thicket roar, when he was dead Many the kine about his feet, 

many the bulls, and many the heifers and the young steers which bellowed their 
lament. 8 

1 Idyl XIII, 48-52. 

* Ibid., XIII, 23-24. 
3 Ibid., VI, 10-12. 

* Ibid., XVI, 60-62. 
« Ibid., XXI, 17-18. 
*Ibid., Ill, 26. 

' Ibid., XI, 42-48. 
8 Ibid., I, 71-75- 
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Nature is invoked to change the order of things, now that Daphnis 
is dead: 

Now let brambles bring forth, now let thorns bear, violets, and the fair 
narcissus bloom on the boughs of the juniper. Let all things become their 
opposites, let the pine tree bring forth pears, since Daphnis is dead, and let 
the stag bring the hounds to bay, and let brown owls from the mountains 
sing against nightingales. 1 

Conversely, nature is supposed to rejoice at the approach of the 
loved one: 

"There does the ewe, there do the goats bear twins; there the bees fill full 
the hives, and oaks are loftier, where fair Milon sets his foot. But alas, if he 
depart, lean is the shepherd then, and lean the pastures." "Everywhere is 
spring, everywhere fresh pastures, the cow's udders are swollen with milk 
and the young are nourished, wheresoever lovely Nals wanders." 2 

There is nothing novel to us in the pathetic fallacy, all too familiar 
with it as we are in its increasingly pathetic and fallacious use by 
later Romanticism, but the invocation of opposites seems strained 
and unnatural, and we can only be glad that its use has not survived. 
Flaws and limitations are inevitable in any medium of expres- 
sion, and the pastoral is obviously no exception to this rule, nor is 
it an exception to the compensating one, that each form has its 
peculiar excellences. What Theocritus lacks in his treatment of 
nature of diffuseness and breadth of scope, he gains in intensity 
and concentration. The world as he depicts it is not that of 
Homer, for instance, with wide stretches of land and boundless 
vistas of sea and sky, but it has gained a new element, that of 
landscape in the modern sense. No poet before him — and few 
after — had such a feeling for trees, for the added loveliness to an 
already charming scene of a bit of woodland, a grove, or even a 
single tree, and nothing in his work is more memorable than his 
use of trees as setting the key of his landscapes. "Sweet is the 
rustling, and sweetly yonder pine, shepherd, whispers by the 
spring:" 3 change the tree, and you change the whole character 
of the scene: "and above the fountain elms and poplars formed a 
shadowy glade, with their pale green leaves arching overhead as a 

1 idyl v, 133-36. 
' Ibid., VIII, 45-48. 
3 Ibid., I, 1-2. 
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vault." 1 Or, pressing farther into "the manifold deeps of the 
forest" 2 with the Twin Brethren, one comes upon perhaps the most 
beautiful scene of all: 

They found a never-ceasing fountain beneath the sheer cliff, filled with pure 
water, and the pebbles below gleamed like silver or crystal from the depths. 
Close at hand grew lofty firs, and white plane trees, and high-topped cypresses, 
and fragrant flowers, dear scene of toil for shaggy bees, such as bloom through- 
out the meadows when spring wanes. 3 

And only a poet with full appreciation of the beauty and suggestive- 
ness of a single tree and with truly classical restraint could have 
written the lines about Helen in the "Epithalamium": Even as 
the crops spring up, the great glory of the ploughed land, or as is 
a cypress in a garden, .... so is rose-hued Helen the glory of 
Lacedaemon." 4 

In Theocritus, too, do quiet countryside and pasture land come 
to their own. Unforgettable is the passage which describes the 
shepherds, who "along the Crannonian plain pastured beneath 
the sky innumerable flocks of the choicest sheep for the hospitable 
Creondae." 5 It is in the contemplation of this kind of rich and 
peaceful country that he seems to find the deepest and most 
abiding delight and repose of spirit. "Depart to Ida, depart to 
Anchises," is the jeering command of Daphnis to Aphrodite; 
"there you will find oak trees, but here grows the galingale, and 
the bees boom pleasantly about the hives," 6 and to just such 
scenes his Muse turns in her most felicitous moments, where 
the unnumbered thousands of flocks fatten on the pasturage and bleat along 
the plain, and the kine as they return in herds to their stalls hasten the traveller 
on his twilight way. And may the fallow ground be broken for seed-time, 
while the cicada, watching the shepherds toiling in the sun, from aloft on the 
branches sounds his shrill note. May spiders spin their delicate webs over 
the arms of war, and may not so much as the name of the battle shout linger!' 

His wide acquaintance with all the life of nature does much to 
make his work vivid and to lend it its springlike freshness. It is 

1 Idyl VII, 7-9. 

2 Ibid., VIII, 49- 
*Ibid., XXII, 37-43. 
*Ibid., XVIII, 29-31. 
*Ibid., XVI, 38-39- 

6 Ibid., I, 106-7. 

7 Ibid., XVI, 90-97. 
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as full of names as a birdbook or botany, but not only would it 
serve as a guide to the fauna and flora of Cos and Sicily, but also 
it places him in the forefront of the poets who have written of 
flowers. Each mountain dell has its blossoms, the "dark violet 
and the lettered hyacinth; "i the open fields have their "white lilies 
and soft poppies with scarlet petals," 2 while cyclamen bloom on 
the river banks, and "round a spring, in a hollow, rushes grew 
thick, and dark swallow-wort, and pale maiden-hair, and blooming 
parsley, and deer-grass, spreading through the marshy land." 3 
So far removed is Theocritus' presentation of this bewildering 
array of flowers and plants from mere botanical erudition and the 
catalogue style, that reading his poems is like wandering afoot 
through the Elysian Fields and plucking their eternal blossoms, 
roses, anemones, and asphodel. No less delightful are the sights 
and sounds of bird and insect life; the lizard asleep on his wall 
in the noonday sun, the omnipresent cicada sounding his shrill 
note on the topmost twig, the "blunt-faced bees flying up from 
the meadow with honey from tender flowers," 4 or "with loud hum 
entering the cave, dipping through the ivy and the fern," 5 the 
"ring-dove brooding on her nest in the juniper thicket," 6 the 
"swallow flying swiftly back to gather fresh food, another morsel 
for her young beneath the eaves," the song of "larks and linnets, 
the moan of the turtle dove," 7 — these lend his work its verisimilitude 
as well as its highly imaginative and sympathetic touch of wild life. 
Perhaps nothing tests more thoroughly the extent to which a 
writer can enter into the ever changing moods of nature than 
his sensitiveness to the nuances of the passing seasons. Unluckily 
for the race of poets, though perhaps not so unfortunately for 
their readers, the year has had but four seasons since time began 
and all the things worth saying about them have been said, and 
supremely well said, long ago. And Theocritus is one of those 
who has spoken them most beautifully, nor was it any easier to be 
truly original, in the fine sense of the word, in the third century 

1 Idyl X, 28. 

* Ibid., XI, 56-57. 

3 Ibid., XIII, 39-42. 

* Ibid., VII, 80-81. 
5 Ibid., Ill, 24-25. 
8 Ibid., V, 96-97. 

'/&«*., vn, 57-58. 
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B.C., just because it was more possible for one to be unique. The 
full force of his imaginative power of creation, the exquisiteness 
of his feeling for nature, are revealed in his use of the seasons. 
His preference for the hot summer noon has been commented on, 
but quite as delightful and far more delicate is his love for "quick- 
coming spring," as much "sweeter than winter, as the apple is 
sweeter than the wild plum, as the ewe is deeper of fleece than the 
lamb she bore, .... nay, by as much as the nightingale sings 
sweetest of all birds." 1 So, too, the maidens sing of Helen at her 
bridal, "As the rising dawn shows a countenance fairer than 
thine, queenly Night, or as the spring, when winter slackens his 
hold, even so did golden Helen shine forth among us." 2 Again it 
is spring that makes his comparison forceful, when he rises to 
lyric heights, as he sings his love for poetry and the muses : "Cicada 
to cicada is dear, and ant to ant, and hawks to hawks, but to me 
the Muse and song. Of song may my whole dwelling be full, 
for not more sweet is sleep, nor sudden spring, nor blossoms to the 
bees, so dear to me are the Muses." 3 But nothing in his work can 
surpass the superb Seventh Idyl, which has maintained its proud 
title of the "Queen of All Eclogues," and the whole mellow beauty 
of it is that of late summer and the early harvests. The poem is 
instinct with the reminiscent spirit, the memory of that stroll from 
the city, in the radiant harvest weather, with his good friends, 
and the delight of the walk, the beauty of the day, is summed up 
in the words, "Everything was redolent of the rich summertide, 
everything smelt of the time of the ripening of fruit." 4 It might 
well be the voice of the poet who spent long years in the crowds 
and artificial, barbaric splendor of Alexandria, waiting for the 
emperor's patronage, speaking in the last lines of the idyl, "Ah 
that once again I might plant the great winnowing fan on the corn 
heap of Demeter, while she stands smiling by, holding in both 
hands sheaves of corn and poppies," 5 and this, in its purity, its 
artistic restraint, is the voice of the last full heir of the great Greek 
past and that of perhaps the first of the Romanticists. 

i Idyl XII, 3 - 
2 Ibid., XVIII, 26-28. 
'Ibid., IX, 31-35. 
* Ibid., VII, 143- 
*Ibid., IS5-IS7- 



